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South African Interracial Church Conference 


Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive secretary in 
America of the World Council of Churches, attended the 
interracial church conference in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in December, 1954, as an observer for the World 
Council. On December 17, 1954, Religious News Service 
carried his cabled account, which is reprinted below. 

“The interracial conference of church leaders held here 
(December 7-10) broke new ground in both race relations 
and church cooperation for the first time since racial and 
national tensions became acute in South Africa. 

“All churches except the Roman Catholic, including 
the English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking, native 
African and Colored, came together for three days to 
face common problems. Of the 200 delegates 60 repre- 
sented Bantu or native Africans. 

“The conference was convened and planned by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the !argest denomination in 
South Africa which embraces about half of all Christians 
of European background. Co-chairmen were Doctor C. 
B. Brink, Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
the Transvaal, and Anglican Archbishop Geoffrey H. 
Clayton of Capetown. 


“Holding of the conference was in itself a remarkable 
achievement. Up to the present there has been no organ 
of consultation or cooperation among all these churches. 
The churches of different European origins—British and 
Dutch—have been sharply divided both in language and 
in policies and have had little contact. They also have been 
largely isolated from the churches of native Africans and 
of Colored or mixed population. In view of these cultural 
separations this unhurried consultation is regarded in 
South Africa as almost a miracle. 

“A marked characteristic of the conference was the 
frankness with which all the delegates spoke. The English- 
speaking and Afrikaans-speaking representatives did not 
hesitate to express opposing views on the controversial 
political issue of apartheid. 


“Native African pastors were completely candid in 
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calling on white churches to help them secure justice in 
such matters as employment and land tenure. Notwith- 
standing this great freedom of utterance there was little 
or no tendency to recrimination. The Biblical injunction 
to speak the truth in love was practiced to a gratifying 
degree. 

“Theme of the conference was the extension of the 
Kingdom of God in multi-racial South Africa. The most 
unifying element in the discussion was the common cen- 
cern for more effective missionary work among non- 
Christian Bantus. About half of the Bantu people is still 
pagan. 

“A grave missionary problem which both white and 
native churches face is the rapid spread among natives of 
new and bizarre separatist sects often of merely nominal 
Christian character. No fewer than 1,237 such sects are 
known and others are being framed almost every month. 
Most of them are very small, sometimes embracing only 
a hundred members, but they constitute a serious obstacle 
to the growth of the historic churches. 

“The main ccnstructive result of the conference was 
the unanimous decision to create a continuation commit- 
tee as a permanent agency of consultation and cooperation 
in such matters as the participating churches may agree 
upon. It consists of seven members representing the 
English-speaking, the Afrikaans-speaking, and the Bantu 
churches. The committee was instructed to arrange a 
similar conference at least once in every three years. It 
is expected that at the next conference a more formal 
organization with a constitution to be ratified by the 
churches and with provision for a permanent headquarters 
will be proposed. 

“Meanwhile, the continuation committee is given au- 
thority to convene consultations on specific matters, to 
explore the development of inter-church study groups, 
to study the advisability of interdenominational pastoral 
training for Bantus and to seek friendly discussion with 
separatist groups. 

“Among other proposals approved by the conference 
were the holding of an annual evangelistic campaign si- 
multaneously by the churches and a request to the gov- 
ernment to provide an additional ten million pounds 
annually for the social, educational, economic and indus- 
trial development of Bantu and Colored communities. 

“On the question of the new Bantu Education Act, 
which is currently much debated in the churches and on 
which they hold divergent views, no action was taken 
except to record the judgment that the transfer of Bantu 
education to the state places great responsibility on 
churches to be more effective in their own work among 
children and youth. 
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“The spirit of the conference was summed up in a 
resolution which called on all Christian persons to ‘re- 
gard and treat every human being with the honor and 
respect to which we are committed as Christians and to 
use every available opportunity to come into real Chris- 
tian fellowship with one another.’ ” 


Church Actions on Segregation 


The National Council’s Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations (297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
has collected statements in regard to racial segregation 
adopted by some 36 church bodies or groups. Most of 
these were adopted after the announcement of the Su- 
preme Court's decision in May, 1954. The bodies cited 
include the National Council of Churches, national de- 
nominational assemblies, the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, the Synagogue Council of America, regional church 
bodies (such as Methodist Conferences and Presbyterian 
synods), state and local councils of churches and of 
church women, and other less widely representative 
groups such as the Protestant Police Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and student denominational groups. Among 
the national Protestant bodies are the American Baptist 
Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, Congregational 
Christian Churches, African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Zion, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
and Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The Methodist 
Church General Conference did not meet in 1954 but the 
actions of eight Methodist Conferences are reported from 
different parts of the country. Statements from eleven 
state or local councils of churches or ministerial associa- 
tions from the South or border states are also noted. The 
document reprinting these statements may be secured from 
the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations. 

Since this was prepared other statements have been 
issued by the General Brotherhood Board of the Church 
of the Brethren, the American Lutheran Church, the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Florida Council of Churches. Both the Texas Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Oklahoma City Council of 
Churches have adopted statements within the last few 
weeks affirming their support of the Court decision. 

The Synod of the Fourth Province of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which includes Western Virginia, the 
South Atlantic, East South Central states, and Louisiana, 
adopted a vigorous statement on November 17, 1954, de- 
claring that “the church, therefore, rests this process in 
which we are new engaged, of helping to work out a 
right relationship between the races, upon such proved 
spiritual foundations as respect for the high worth of 
human personality, honor one for the other, good will 
and justice, not to a minority, but to all. These things... 
are revealed by God in Christ. They are written deep 
into the constitution of the children of God. They are 
engraved indelibly in the record of human experience. 
In their direction lies the gradual progressive emergence 
of a complex but adjusted society... . Our prayer is 
that we may not be found fighting against God. With 
an opportunity for immeasurable service to our gener- 
ation and the future, let us beware, as we come to grips 
with this thing, my brethren, lest we Southerners ‘make 
the Word of God of none effect through our tradition.’ ” 

The Department of Missions of the Province com- 
mended the “increasing integration of colored members 
into the higher levels of Provincial meetings” and _ rec- 
ommended that “our Church people everywhere welcome 


colored members and communicants to the worship serv- 
ices and sacraments of the Church... .” 


Southern Opinion on Desegregation 


The 1954 annual Race Relations Report, issued De- 
cember 31, by L. H. Foster, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama, contained summaries and 
analyses of editorial opinion in the South since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on desegregation in the public 
schools in May, 1954, and also a digest of views expressed 
by public officials in the Southern states. 

An analysis of 140 newspaper editorials was summa- 
rized as follows: Eighty-five per cent of the editorials 
were confined to the propiety of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. In the remaining 15 per cent segregation as a prin- 
ciple was discussed. 

Forty-six per cent of the editorials ‘accepted’ the 
Court’s decision; twenty-four per cent “rejected” it; and 
the remaining 30 per cent were “equivocal.” 

A further examination of the nature of the “accept- 
ance” editorials (46 per cent of the total) was made. 
Fifteen per cent voiced acceptance “in terms of respect 
for the judiciary” ; thirty-one per cent were “in terms of 
ethical and political principle.” 

As for the rejections (24 per cent of the total), 3 per 
cent were “in terms of ethical and political principle” ; 
10 per cent “in terms of court jurisdiction and legal 
interpretation” ; and 11 per cent “in terms of anticipated 
social consequences.” 

With respect to views on implementation, 17 per cent 
of the total editorials suggested positive action; of these 
12 per cent were for immediate desegregation, and 5 per 
cent for immediate action to maintain segregation. The 
remaining 83 per cent made “proposals of indecisive 
action.” 

The public statements of state officials, governors, at- 
torneys general, and school superintendents, were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Number of 
Position O ffictals 
9 


“Seven governors have signed a compact to use their 
executive powers to prevent implementation and preserve 
segregated schools.” 

An undetermined number of ‘‘scattered municipalities” 
have acted to implement the decision of the Court in de- 
segregating libraries, transportation, eating establish- 
ments, recreation facilities, schools. 

“Apart from previous action in regard to higher edu- 
cation, three state governments have acted to implement 
the desegregation of public schools: Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

“Three others have acted to prevent implementation : 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia.” 


Desegregation and the Church-Related 
Colleges 


The National Student Council of the YMCA _ con- 
ducted a survey of white Southern Protestant church- 
related colleges to discover “(1) if Negro students have 
been admitted; (2) if applications from Negroes were 
desired; and (3) what aid would spur the movement 
toward desegregation.” L. Maynard Catchings, associate 
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executive director of the Council responsible for inter- 
racial and intercultural relations, reports briefly on the 
results of this survey in Jntercollegian (New York), 
January, 1955. Of 83 white Protestant colleges in the 
area 24 (29 per cent) are admitting Negro students, 
16 (19 per cent) are shifting to desegregation, and 43 
(52 per cent) will not accept Negro students. Admin- 
istrators in the last group gave ‘a variety of reasons.” 
These seem to the writer to mean that “the college ad- 
ministrator alone is unable to effect the change. . 

[and that] they also indicate that his commitment to 
nonsegregated education in the college is essential to 
speeding the process of conversion in others who are 
responsible for the college.” Eleven of the 12 theological 
seminaries admit Negroes. Only two of the adminis- 
trators “favored continuation of racial segregation in 
educational institutions.” “No serious difficulty” has 
occurred in the colleges that now take Negro students. 


It should be noted that “usually only a few Negroes have 
been admitted.” 


Integration in the Washington Schools 


More than half of the 106,000 students in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., public school system are now in “inte- 
grated” schools, Douglas Cater, Washington editor of 
The Reporter, New York, writes in that magazine, 
December 30, 1954. In Washington nearly sixty per 
cent of the public-school students are Negroes. The 
change has been made “without a serious hitch so far.” 
In early October there were “a few days of trouble” 
but only “a small fraction” of the students in four schools 
were involved. 

In visiting the different schools Mr. Cater found “in 
instance after instance . . . a conviction that the new 
program was working.” Very young children have 
adapted to the change easily. 

More serious is the “educational gap between white 
and Negro schools in southwest Washington. Perennial 
overcrowding combined with teacher shortages in the 
Negro schools produced poor attendance and study 
habits that cannot be overcome in a hurry.” In one 
junior high school the students have been grouped ac- 
cording to ability in each grade. “It has resulted this 
year in practically all whites in the top sections and all 
Negroes in the bottom with varying mixtures in be- 
tween.” 

A senior high school, which concentrates on technical 
courses, has a slight majority of white students. In this 
school, the principal decided that “we can’t have two 
academic standards for students. If there are a greater 
number of failures at first that’s the price that must be 
paid.” The students have accepted the situation casually, 
though there is little mingling at the tables of the cafe- 
teria. The most serious difficulty developed in a com- 
munity that has been largely middle-class and home- 
owning. But there was “not much racial animosity.” 

“Perhaps the most substantial criticism of the inte- 
gration program,” Mr. Cater thinks, has been the lack 
of regard for “particular conditions . . . peculiar to cer- 
tain neighborhoods.” It is believed, however, that the 
review committee has been able to take care of the “real 
cases of maladjustment.” Some Negroes, including a 
Negro member on the Board of Education, denounce 
the Washington plan of integration as “gradualism.” 

Integration in the schools is uncovering health and 
welfare problems, “half-concealed behind the curtain of 
segregation,” and the need for slum clearance. 
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Racial Integration in the Army 


A survey of the effect of the integration of Negro 
and white soldiers in the American Army was made at 
the Army’s request by International Research Associates. 
Leo Bogart, a research executive in an advertising agency 
and a lecturer in sociology at Columbia University, di- 
rected an opinion study of officers and men in Korea, 
Japan, and on ten Army posts in the United States. 
The report is still classified. But The Reporter (New 
York) for December 30, 1954, published an article based 
on it which has been cleared by the Defense Department. 

Segregation in the Army was given up in Korea “as 
a practical answer to immediate combat needs.” There 
has been very little friction over integration. When the 
Negro soldiers first arrived they “met curiosity not hos- 
tility... Those who were most hostile “simply avoided” 
the Negroes. The investigators found no signs that 
“integrated units were inferior to white ones.” Negro 
officers were accepted as any others. 

Even at mixed dances in the South episodes of friction 
were “extremely unusual.’ White soldiers did not like 
to see a white girl dance with a Negro but did not object 
to Negro and white couples using the same dance floor. 
“Nine to one” Negro soldiers preferred assignments to 
mixed units. In Negro units “every familiar G. I. gripe 

. Was given a racial twist” but in an integrated unit 
he felt “new pride and self-confidence.” 

The investigators found an “actual change in men’s 
attitudes as they worked and lived together.” As their 
ideas on integration changed their attitudes toward Ne- 
groes also changed. 

In units that were mainly Negro the white soldiers 
were less favorable to integration. But even so “they 
were no less favorable than men in all-white units.” 

Military discipline was an important factor in reducing 
incidents, but not the only one. “Only a relatively small 
percentage” of the white soldiers said they “disliked” 
or “hated” Negroes. White infantrymen in Korea were 
asked what they would do if other white men tried to 
put a Negro out of a service club. The great majority 
indicated their disapproval of such behavior. “And 
Southerners picked the same answers as men from other 
states.” 


Lutheran Journal on Integration 


The American Lutheran (New York) stated in an 
editorial in its September, 1954, issue that “ever since 
the Lutheran Church began intensive mission work in 
Negro communities it has given a conspicuous example 
of integration by staffing parochial congregations with 
white or Negro pastors in a completely indifferent and 
impartial fashion. Long before the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, Lutheran schools, from kindergarten on up to 
include the graduate and professional levels, were open- 
ing their doors to Negro students. Even in the states 
where the Supreme Court’s decision is meeting the 
strongest resistance, Lutheran parochial congregations 
have accepted Negro communicants into full member- 
ship.” Lutheran Human Relations Societies in a number 
of metropolitan centers have been “advocating integra- 
tion in season and out of season.” 

But the editorial goes on to say that this has not 
been “universal.” Some local church voters’ assemblies, 
indeed, have made decisions “which would have deprived 
Negroes (in many instances in flat defiance of the pro- 
visions of the congregation’s own constitution on quali- 
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fications for membership) from voting membership, com- 
municant membership, and at least from public partici- 
pation in the sacramental life of Christ’s Church in the 
respective community.” 


The American Lutheran fears that some Lutherans 
may think “they see an opportunity for educational evan- 
gelism in the establishment of segregated Lutheran day 
schools and high schools” and that they may agree to 
abandon churches in areas which Negroes are entering. 
“We feel with unalterable firmness that for the sake of 
the Church and for the sake of Christ Himself . . . such 
courses of action must not be undertaken.” 


The periodical was interpreting particularly the ex- 
perience of the Lutheran denominations in the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America. 


UNESCO Reports on the American Negro 


The Unesco Courier (475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.) devoted its October, 1954, issue to a “Report on 
the American Negro.” Morroe Berger, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Princeton University, wrote the 
leading article, “A Look at U. 5. Relations; the Score- 
board for the American Negro.” He finds that nearly 
two-fifths of the difference in occupations between non- 
whites and whites is accounted for by the fact that 
whites are better educated. The remaining three-fifths, 
however, is due to discrimination. Non-whites suffer 
more than whites from unemployment. Discrimination 
against non-whites is mainly “the refusal to hire them 
in those capacities for which their formal education 
qualifies them.” Negroes suffer most from discrimina- 
tion, 

Most of the recent advances have been “closely con- 
nected with the policies and acts of the federal and state 
governments.” During the depression years the power 
of the government to act in economic matters was greatly 
enlarged. The government “definitely” tried to carry 
out programs of aid for the indigent without discrimina- 
tion. This “full acceptance of their rights was an indi- 
cation of the new spirit in the land and an augury of 
more significant gains.” Other changes in the situation 
of the Negro resulted from his migration to the North 
and from his rapid urbanization. With more Negroes 
in the North where voting was free the proportion of 
Negroes voting increased both North and South. 

Beginning in the 1930's a series of Supreme Court 
decisions strengthened the protection of minority rights. 
Although only minor laws were enacted by Congress in 
this period the struggles over the many proposals brought 
forward “have done much to educate and arouse the 
public.” About two-fifths of nearly 400 state laws against 
discrimination have been passed since 1940. 

As a result of all this, the Negroes, the most under- 
privileged group in the country, have made “great strides” 
toward living conditions equal to those enjoyed by the 
rest of the country. A study by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics finds that this is true “in almost every 
significant economic and social characteristic that we can 
measure.” 

Professor Berger notes that the degree of improve- 
ment varies in different parts of the country. ‘“Never- 
theless, the progress is perceptible and so is the will and 
determination of the majority of the American people 
to move forward towards the realization of full equality 
of rights and opportunity for all.” 


Alan Paton on American Race Relations 


Alan Paton, South African novelist and advocate of 
better race relations, traveled widely in this country in 
1954. He described the changes in interracial relations 
in the last eight years in Colliers for October 15 and 29, 
1954. Reprints are available from Community Rela- 
tions Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

He found many changes in Washington—Negroes are 
accepted in hotels, Roman Catholic parochial schools are 
nonsegregated, and Negroes hold important government 
positions. 

He found the Deep South ‘‘a different place” since 
he had last seen it, with “the grossest inequality .. . 
slowly retreating.” He was particularly impressed with 
the quality of the Negro educators he met (both North 
and South). Both the Negroes and the young white 
Southerners are “being emancipated.” 

In Atlanta he attended a white church with his host, 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, widely-known Negro educator. They 
were very cordially welcomed. But Dr. Mays had been 
uncertain whether he would be allowed to attend the 
service or not. It seemed to Mr. Paton that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the most willing of American 
churches “to be more obedient to the will of God.” To 
be sure, the Negro “has no desire to enter the predomi- 
nantly white church.’” He has developed his own church. 
Neither white nor Negro American Christians take this 
situation seriously enough, Mr. Paton thinks. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the World Council have 
no color bar ; the battle must be won in the congregations. 

Mr. Paton was impressed with the high degree of 
equality he found in the Army. It was “unforgettable” 
to see a Negro lieutenant saluted by white soldiers. In 
Charleston, S. C., he visited the Navy Base with Negro 
friends, where they were shown around the shipyard 
by a lieutenant commander. Negroes and whites work 
together on equal terms—but most white workers no 
longer eat in the desegregated cafeteria. 

In visiting the North and the West Mr. Paton was 
particularly interested in gathering information about 
housing and employment. In California he found there 
was an “unwritten” covenant, forbidding the white man 
to sell white-owned property to a Negro. Property loss, 
he was told by both Negro and white real estate men, 
was “due to prejudice, not depreciation.” 

Mr. Paton describes vividly the dire experience of the 
Negroes living in Trumbull Park, a housing project in 
Chicago, which had formerly been all white. The bombs 
set off in Trumbull Park came from white citizens of 
the community—not from those in the housing project. 
Those who are trying to get the Negroes out say they ad- 
vocate only legal means. But Mr. Paton saw a postcard 
which read in part: “A dead nigger is a good nigger.” 

In Detroit the writer visited a Negro slum; “the only 
one which compared with the slums of Johannesburg.” 
In Long Island City, New York, however, he attended a 
residents’ meeting at a cooperative housing development 
when a Negro was elected a director. 

Negro income and employment are rising but the 
Negro still suffers from discrimination in employment. 
Communists tried hard to get Negro support but the 
latter were “Americans in spite of all.” 

Segregation is “dying” in this country. To the writer, 
“America is declaring that she . . . upholds civilization 
itself.” He believes that “the moral reason” was the 
most important one in bringing about the changes. 
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